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the decisions. The author's work is admirable in every way. There is 
thoroughness and soundness of method, precision and clearness of lan- 
guage, and moderation but firmness of criticism. All together, the 
article is a model of its kind. In studying the author's pages the reviewer 
has more than ever been confirmed in his long-standing conviction that 
the time can not be far distant, when, in place of the hundreds of 
extradition treaties at present existing between single states, there will 
be brought into being one single but universal treaty, which will codify 
the international law of extradition in a way demanded by the require- 
ments of modern life and intercourse. A universal extradition " Union " 
would then be added to the number of the international " Unions " 
already in existence. Controverted points arising from such a universal 
treaty of extradition could fitly be settled by the Hague Court of 
Arbitration. 

L. Oppenheim. 

Le Consul: Fonctions, Immunites, Organisation, Exequatur. Essai 
d'Expose Systematique. By Ellery C. Stowell. Paris: A. Pedone. 
1909. 

Doctor Stowell disclaims any intention of offering this work as a prac- 
tical guide for the use of consuls, which field is adequately covered by 
the works of de Clercq and Vallat in France, Koenig in Germany, and 
others elsewhere. His purpose is to supply the need for a scientific treatise 
relative to consuls, with special reference to their juridical character. 
He offers here a systematic arrangement for the study and classification of 
consular functions, immunities, and organization. That he has succeeded 
admirably in this difficult task will be apparent to anyone who reads the 
book from cover to cover. 

While Doctor Stowell recognizes that a work of such technical char- 
acter will appeal to a comparatively limited number of persons — mostly 
those students who desire to specialize in this branch of the political 
sciences — he believes that, inasmuch as the essential principles which 
govern the subject remain practically the same notwithstanding that the 
number and nature of consular duties vary considerably according to the 
different conditions of commerce and international relations, the system- 
atic plan which he presents should have both utility and interest to those 
who are determined to study the subject intelligently and thoroughly. 

The first feature which attracts the reader is the unsuual circumstance 
that this work by an American citizen is written throughout in classic 
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French, a language selected not only because it is the traditional medium 
used by diplomacy, but also because the work was originally prepared by 
its author in qualifying himself for the degree of Docteur en Droit of the 
University of Paris. In this connection it is interesting to recall that the 
great work of Alexander de Miltitz entitled " Manuel des Consuls," pub- 
lished in 5 volumes in London and Berlin in the years 1837-1842, 
was also in the French language, although its author was the Chamber- 
lain of the King of Prussia and former Minister to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. The work of de Miltitz remains the standard description of the 
origin and development of the consular establishments of the principal 
countries of the world. 

The fact that the United States government has recently subjected its 
consular service to a thorough reorganization and reform along the most 
improved lines of the consular establishments of foreign countries, and 
the further fact, no less important, that the president is making a system- 
atic effort to appoint as consuls only those men who have shown by their 
examination, both written and oral, under the provisions of the Ee- 
organization Act of 1906, that they possess the proper educational and 
personal qualifications, should enlarge materially the circle of readers of 
a scholarly book like Doctor Stowell's. To one who would understand the 
subject thoroughly it is as important to know the scientific relation be- 
tween the different consular functions- as it is to know the historical 
details of the development of the judicial and administrative institutions 
created for the utility of commerce, which are so ably presented in the 
excellent work by de Miltitz above referred to. 

Doctor Stowell's plan of treatment is to discuss in order (1) the 
consular functions; (2) the immunities and privileges which permit the 
consul to exercise these functions; (3) the organization of the consular 
service, which is necessary for the direction of the activity of the consul 
and for maintaining him in the enjoyment of his immunities and 
privileges; (4) the formalities of qualifying and taking charge, and the 
conditions regulating the grant of the exequatur, which enables the consul 
to discharge his functions; (5) the termination of his functions, and, 
lastly, (6) a definition of " the consul " derived from the study of all the 
preceding features. 

By reserving the definition of a consul to the last, instead of presenting 
it at the outset of the work, the author pursues a unique plan, which 
arrangement may appear as strange to some readers as if he were to 
present the preface at the close of the book. There is, however, logic 
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in this arrangement. If the analytical method which Doctor Stowell has 
adopted is correct, it will lead logically to a definition which will comprise 
all the constituent elements of the character of the consul. Let us see 
how this definition reads, which is the culmination of Doctor Stowell's 
investigations ; a free translation would be as follows : 

A consul is a public official appointed by one state to act, with the consent of 
another state, within the jurisdictional domain of the latter. His mission is to 
watch over and protect, in accordance with the special treaties of the two states 
and with the general principles of international law, the national or individual 
interests which his government judges proper for him to uphold. Finally, he 
discharges in the foreign country the very diversified functions of numerous 
public officers, whose services would have been either indispensable or useful to 
his countrymen in the foreign country, or, more simply, of advantage in any com- 
mercial or civil transaction which concerns his country or nationals. 

The foregoing definition, although elaborate and perhaps the logical 
deduction from the analytical treatment of consular functions and im- 
munities which precedes it, is, nevertheless, somewhat disappointing. 
In the first place, its main features are applicable alike to the description 
of a diplomatic or a consular officer. It fails to lay stress upon the 
representative character of the consular officer in respect of the com- 
mercial interests of his countrymen in the foreign jurisdiction, and it 
fails to refer clearly to the grant of the exequatur or permission given by 
the foreign government to the consul to act in its territorial jurisdiction, 
as distinguished from the doctrine of persona grata governing the recep- 
tion of diplomatic officers. Moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
many of the non-commercial functions performed by the consular officer 
are those which belong primarily to the diplomatic officer and which the 
consul performs as auxiliary or subordinate to the diplomatic officer. For 
example, no graver function falls to the lot of the consul to perform than 
the protection of those personal rights of his countrymen which are 
guaranteed by the local law and by treaties between his own government 
and the foreign government; but we must not overlook the fact that in 
discharging this important duty the consul acts in an auxiliary capacity 
to the diplomatic officer, whose duty it is to intervene with the foreign 
government and make any representations which the circumstances of the 
case may justify. One is apt to gather the idea from the definition above 
quoted that the duties of consuls in connection with political matters are 
on the same footing as the duties of diplomatic officers in respect of those 
matters. It would seem that the definition of a consul should make the 
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line of cleavage between himself and the diplomatic officer sufficiently 
clear to permit of no misunderstanding. 

In the first part of his work, which is devoted to the " Consular Func- 
tions," the author points out the difficulties in. adopting a scientific classi- 
fication of those functions which shall be of practical value. Take, for 
illustration, the subject of extradition. Some writers, notably M. Ee- 
nault, include it under the head of public national law, while others, like 
M. Laine, treat it under private international law. One classification of 
the functions which the writer suggests is as follows : 

(1) Functions in which the consul acts adversely to the interests of 
the foreign state ; 

(2) Functions in which he acts in accordance with those interests; 
and 

(3) Functions in which his action is limited to the interests of his 
country without their affecting the foreign state in any manner. 

Under the head of " Organisation " the writer makes some interesting 
suggestions for the improvement of the consular system — not neces- 
sarily of the United States, but of any country. He believes that the 
best way of satisfying the legitimate and constantly increasing demands 
of other departments of the government than the Foreign Office, with a 
view to protecting their interests abroad through the medium of consuls 
or other similar agents, would be to reorganize the consular service by 
establishing, in the principal centers, special agents to be placed under 
the authority of the ministry of foreign affairs. These agents would 
obey the instructions of their respective departments and watch over their 
interests, excepting in cases where the department of foreign affairs 
should fear that friendly international relations might be compromised 
by their action. There could be, in this respect, no serious conflict be- 
tween the different departments. The minister of foreign affairs would 
have the last word and the power to call these agents to account when 
he should judge necessary, except that he would leave them, as a rule, 
free to correspond directly with the other ministries, in order to enable 
them to give more special attention to the needs of their respective de- 
partments. Eeservation, however, would necessarily be made for faults 
requiring discipline, although in these cases the other departments could 
perhaps protect their interests by the creation of a corps of inspectors, 
whose duty it would be to visit at unexpected times the personnel stationed 
in foreign countries. 

The book contains some interesting material in the appendices, which 
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furnishes general confirmation of the principles outlined in the text. 
The multifarious duties of American consuls are shown by selections 
from an official report submitted by the Department of State to the 
Senate in 1902, with specification of the duties incident to officers at 
particular stations in various parts of the world. Extracts are also given 
from Parliamentary papers in regard to the British consular establish- 
ments in 1835, 1871, and 1903. These appendices are, of course, in the 
English language. There are also presented the regulations on consular 
immunities adopted by the I'lnstitut de droit International at its session 
of September 26, 1896. The work closes with an extremely well selected 
bibliography. 

John Ball Osborne. 



Die Grundlagen des Revolutionaren Paciftsmus. By Alfred H. Pried. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 

It is not easy to give a clear idea of the development of Mr. Pried's 
thought in this olosely reasoned little treatise of sixty-eight pages with- 
out turning the whole of it into English. It is a study of the peace move- 
ment, on which the author has previously written much, from both the 
philosophic and the practical side. It is thoroughly German in character. 

The title, " The Principles of Eevolutionary Pacifism," is certainly a 
novel one. " Eevolutionary " generally suggests strife and disorder. 
Mr. Pried uses the term as signifying simply a supplanting of the causes 
which lead to war by others which will as inevitably lead to international 
harmony and peace. Over against " revolutionary pacifism " he sets 
what he calls "reform pacifism." The latter directs its efforts against 
war as a phenomenon, the former against its causes. Among reform 
pacifists he places the anti-militarists of European countries, the "dis- 
armists " among the peacemakers, those of the socialists who oppose 
army and navy budgets, as well as those who propose to " civilize " war 
and prevent its outbreak in specific cases, without attempting to eradi- 
cate its causes. The revolutionary pacifists, on the other hand, strike 
at the very roots of war, seek to change fundamentally the attitude of 
peoples and nations toward each other and to bring about an interna- 
tional political organization, and thus make the whole system of war 
and armaments finally useless. 

In this analysis Mr. Pried does not seem to realize, what is so often 
emphasized by American and English writers on peace and war, that 



